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ABSTRACT 

This document represents the efforts of a research 
project to determine if the implementation of "middle school concept” 
would err-are m organizational structure or social context that would 
enhance re’ a T ionships both within and between the staff and the 
student body. The study aimed at providing a preliminary description 
of West Middle school in terms of (1) the functioning of professional 
staff roles; (2) the nature ot arid the impact on, especially 
achievement, ot student- staff interaction; and (3) parental views on 
and beliefs abo--.it their children* s educational needs, experiences, 
and the operation of the school itself. The responses to 
questionnaires, administered to students, teachers, and parents of 
students at a middle school and at a junior high control school, are 
extensively analyzed. (Author/MLF) 
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FORWARD 



In 1966, the Grand Rapids Board of Education decided to adopt the 
middle school concept as part of the educational organization of the 
Grand Rapids Public School System. The junior high school designation 
would be abandoned where middle schools were established* Since only a 

few schools in the nation had adopted this concept, this was truly eon- 

, * 

side red to be a pioneering effort. 

In the early part of the 1969-1970 academic school year, the admin- 



istrative staff of the West Middle S6hooi approached the Office of Testing 
and Evaluation with the request? that some kind of evaldafclbn of their 
program be conducted. Dr. Jane Bonnell , “the Supervisor of Testing and 
Evaluation, contacted Dr. Eds el L. EHcksbn of the Western Michigan Uni- 
versity Center for Sociological Research. A formal research proposal was 
then constructed and presented to the West Middle School administrative 
personnel for their approval. 

The current authors wish to acknowledge the fbilowirig personnel for 
the major contributions they have made in conducting this evaluation: 

Mr. Robert Stark, 'Dr. Elmer Vruggink and Mr. John Dow for 
providing encouragement and support in conducting the evaluation. 

Mr. Glenn Burgett, Mr. LeRoy Davis, Mr. Ross DeHaan and Mr. 

Lave me Wolf who were of inestimable value in providing research 
sites, samples, and suggestions. These devoted gentlemen, 
confronted with a research project that many others would 
define as "threatening” , were extremely cooperative and 
conscientious in helping to establish conditions which were 
optimally conducive for executing this comparative evaluation. 



Mr. Wayne Scott - had it not been for bis dedicated help and 
direction in computer programming and analyses , t.:e present 
project director •would still beioying with a manual calculator 
in figuring out the first problem!* the Findings Section. 

«'••• Sob Bilby, Dave; Boyer, Mary Louise Braithwaite, Jim Jones, 
Martha Lamberts, Bob MendleSoha; Tunde Ode tola, and John Vonk 
• who, in conducting * and carrying out their own separate research 
projects (which are .introduced iin the final section 6f this 
report) contributedlnthe collection of parental interview 
data and in the analysis. of this data. • 

-Nora BalUlis (who rose > abdve r the 't raumati zing effects of 
a 21st birthday) and Helen Cat tenon, two wonderful ladies who 
displayed remarkable endurance in « relay typing marathon. 

Arlene and Ruth, the wives of the investigators, who probably 
have every page of this project committed to memory by now. 

An finally, but most importantly, a heart-felt thank you 
is expressed to all the middle school and junior high school 
teachers , students and parents in the city of Grand Rapids , 
Michigan, for their concern and cooperation in providing us 
with e* wide 8 cope of varied kinds of attitudlhal information 
relevant to middle school education. 

Clifford £. Bryan 
Edsel L. Erickson 
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CHAPTER I 



MIDDLE SCHOOL CONCEPT: 

ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS, ISSUES, AND IMPLICATIONS 

Does the i implementation of the 'middle school concept" create 
an organizational structure or social context which enhances relation- 
ships both within and between staff membera and the student body? 

If so, what are the effects of such a program upon the social and 
personal adjustments of students and teachers? These issues, at 
the heart of ouch of the controversy about the middle school 
programs, are the fundamental and guiding questions of this research 
project. . . ( . 

The major objective of this study is to provide a preliminary 

description of West Middle School in terms of (1) the functioning 

of professional staff roles, (2) the nature and impact - especially 

upon achievement - of student-staff interaction, and (3) parental 

views and beliefs about their children *s educational needs, experiences 

and the operation of the school itself. By describing the school 

along these basic dimensions, it is assumed that we can begin to 

answer the first basic question of: 

To what extent is the actual functioning of the 
West Middle School in accord with the basic 
philosophy, stated objectives, and intended 
social milieu of the "middle school" concept? 

Only after answering this basic question can we proceed to 
other more specific questions about the efficacy of the total program 
or of various aspects of the program. In other words, some picture 
of what is going on must be presented before any program can be 



adequately evaluated. For these reasons, then, this investigation 



of West Middle School has been focused upon the following dimensions 

\ 

staff roles, student roles, and parent al rol'es . 

I, Staff Holes 

One of the more common and usef/l ways of analysing any social 
system is to investigate what is generally expected of each major 
role in that system. The middle school concept, being a relatively 
recent phenomenon, has probably not been in operation '‘long enough 
for the development of consensual definitions of role expectations 
that are more generally employed in assessing this kind of social- 
psychological variable. On the other hand, since the middle school 
concept has become an issue in education which represents a 
particular school of thought , there is a considerable quantity 
of literature which deals with most major cts of the middle , 



school program. Hence, it is possible to derlW from the related 
literature some information about what the staff roles should be 
and what the expectations cure that should be attached to them. 

With regard to the teachers and their relationships with 
students, it is said that they should function as "supporters” to 
learning: Miss Brown should "support" - not merely "teach" - 

Suzie in her attempts to learn mathematics. "Blocks of time" and 
"homebase" rooms are to be provided with the attendant specified 
expectations that the teacher should become a significant figure 
to the students: each pupil should feel that there is one teacher 




that is "his teacher." This hone-base teacher, however, should 
assume a position of progressively less centrality in the student *8 
life as the student moves along from one grade level to ths next. 

With reference to the relationships teachers should have 
with each other, the role expectations seem to be that each teafcher 
should function as (l) a specialist in his own field, and (2) a 
consultant to others with who*" he works as a team in planning 
activities for a specific group of students . 

By reviewing the published polemics and hortative essays 

* * % 

stating what middle school teachers SHOULD do, such prescribed 
behavioral recommendations may be stipulated and, hence, adduced 
to be the more universally held role expectations. With this 
procedure , we may acquire a kind of ideal-type standard for middle 

* \ . s . . 

school teachers; then we can discern the extent to which these 
roles are actually carried out in accordance with the expectations. 
With such an approach, it is quite possible to find that although 
new objectives have been formalized and new statements of policies 
and procedures have been introduced into a school setting, the 
actual role performances and role relationships vary but little 
from those in more traditional academic settings. In other words, 
although teachers may be instructed and expected to function as 
reams in order to meet certain formally specified objectives, 

*.vcir behavior may be approximately the same as that of teachers 
w- have not been asked to develop a team structure. 



k 



In order to establish what the role expectations are for the 
middle school type of social organization then, the literature 
pertinent to this kind of program yill.be reviewed with special 
attention given to such concerns as (l) how teachers should act 
toward each other, (2) how teachers should act toward students, and 
(3) how teachers and staff members should act toward each other. 

Although this is not an empirical investigation of role expec- 
tations per se , such a procedure does allow us to answer the basic 
question of whether or not staff members do function in accord with 
some of the basic aspects and propositions of the middle school 
concept. In other words, we can obtain some kind of standardized 

criteria to use as a basis for measuring and assessing the extent 

• * * * 

to which role performances do function in accord w$th formally- 
prescribed role expectations. 

• This broad issue , of course , concerns a number or related 
questions, some of which will be investigated in this project. For 
example, some of the more important questions are: 

1. Does the provision for working in teams improve the 
relationships that teachers have with each other? 

2. Does the provision for working .in teams enhance 
teachers* relationships with the administrative 
staff? 

• \ 1 / i 

3. Does the provision for working in teams enhance 
the relationships that teachers have with students? 

o 

ERIC 
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k* Does the provision for working in teams give teachers 
a feeling of greater opportunity or power in making 
school-related decisions? 

5* Does the implementation of the middle school concept 
have an impact on teachers in terms of modifying 
their: r 

a. perceptions of the competency of other teachers 
in the school? 

• S • 

b. perceptions of the competency of other teachers 

in general? 

c. perceptions pf. the field of teaching as a 
" profession? „ . 

** - • t 

6. Are teachers in the middle schools more likely to 

• t 

experience greater Job satisfaction than those in junior 
high schools? 

7. Are middle school teachers more likely to view teaching 
at the middle school grade levels as an acceptable 

or desirable life-time career than Junior high teachers? 

8. Do teachers in middle schools perceive any differences 
in: 

a. the extent to which parents are informed about 
their children’s progress? 

b. parental expectations for student academic 
attainment? 

c. parental expectations for their children’s 
academic achievement? 



o 
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9. Do teachers in middle schools feel that such a program 
does modify student attitudes toward the staff? Does 

such a program stimulate student motivati on s for achieve- 
ment? 

10. Do teachers who work in teams feel that they do function 
as a team? Do they really feel that they are knowledge- 
able about the activities of other team members who 
work with their pupils? If so, are there differences 

between team teachers and teachers who do not work on 
teams? 

There are a number of questions that may be raised about 
teacher background characteristics . For the most part, the related 
literature asserts that special training is needed for most middle 
school teachers} there is an implicit assumption that teachers must 
be ^socialised and resoeialized in order to de-emphasise the emula- 
tion of high school practices (a major criticism of current Junior 
hijfc schools). The questions might be raised of whether -there are 
certain background variables such as age, sex, previous experience 

and training vhich may be associated vith teachers' satisfaction 
with the middle school program. 

An attempt to provide at least a partial answer to all of 
these questions - as well as others - shall be made. Many of 
these questions, it may be noted, are of a comparative nature, i.e., 
they cannot be measured by merely noting the degree to which they 



o 
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are in accord with the formalized philosophy of the middle school 
oonc opt * Consequently, the teacher population in the middle school 
must be compared with some similar teacher population not involved 
in a middle school projpram. For the purpose of such a comparative 
analysis , the total teacher population of & regular Junior high school 
which serves an essentially similar type of student has also been 
selected for examination* Hence, this is a double-barrelled approach 
in that the evaluation is focused upon (l) the extent to which 
teacher role performance is in accord with formally stipulated 

middle school teacher role expectations , and (.2) the extent to 

, T 

which perceptions, opinions and attitudes vary between middle school 

teachers and Junior high school teachers, 

... # 

One recognized shortcoming is that a full answer to many of 

V 

these questions can only be provided with a longitudinal study 
design. It would be expected that a number of changes In inter- 
personal relationships, teaching efficiency, and perhaps even in 
the informal social structure might change over a period of time. 

We can, however, obtain some picture of current reality and, perhaps 
even in the informal social structure might change over a period 
of time. We can, however, obtain some picture of current reality 
and, perhaps more importantly, provide base line data for future 
longitudinal research projects. 

Teachers — rather than the other kinds of staff members - 
constitute the major focus in this particular evaluation of role 
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performances for the following reasons: 

1. It is assumed that teacher behavior constitutes a primary 
force upon student behavior- and achievement in the school 
setting. 

2. Although there are a number of other professional and 
paraprofessional staff roles, e.g. , principals, counselors 
and teacher aides, which are, integral to the middle 
school concept, there are not enough of each of these in 
the sample to provide an adequate basis for inference 

and generalization. There are, for example, only two 
counselors in the Junior high school "control group" and 
tour in the West Middle School. While West Middle School 
has 13 teacher aides, there are none in the control group. 
With such small populations, derived information cannot 
be treated as group data and would only be amenable to 
interpretation as individual testimonials and opinions. 
Since this kind of information la limited In both applic- 
ability and Inferential value, no major attempt has been 
made at its collection. Again, since there are only two 
principals involved, any comparison would be based upon 
individual and personal idiosyncrasies; it is not the 
intent of this report to evaluate individuals , rather 
<nu" objective is to evaluate a type of school program 
'rj/ani zat i on 
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II. Student Roles 

A basic postulate in the modification of any educational system 
is that the behavior of the student may somehow be influenced in a 
desirable manner. One of the Important principles of the "middle 
school” concept is that desirable habits, skills and values will be 
developed in students as a result of student-staff interaction. 

There appears to be a number of different concerns in this 
area. The related literature, to be discussed in another section, 
indicates that the following kinds of Issues are Involved: 

1, Does the modification of the school system as set forth 
by the middle school concept bring about better student- 
teacher relationships? It is generally stated that 
students need to feel that at least some teachers are 
personally concerned about their welfare and progress. 

If this is so, then students should view their teachers 
as being concerned about how well they do in school. 

If, when asked, all middle school students state that 
there is a teacher who is concerned and interested in 
them it may be assumed that the student - teacher 
relationship is functioning in accord with the espoused 
middle school philosophy. If it is found, however, that 
all Junior higi students - regardless of the type of 
school program organization - equally recognize the 
concern of their teachers, then no particular advan- 
tage in this regard can be attributed to the middle 




10 



school type of organization for this particular sample. 

2. Does the middle school program have an advantageous 
impact upon students' Educational Plans and Educational 
Aspirations in contrast to the effects of the regular 
junior high organization? Do studgpts in the middle 
school have greater expectations for future educational 
attainment than do students in the regular junior high? 

Do they have desires for hif&er levels of formal educa- 
tion? 

% # 

3. Do different kinds of school social organizations have 
an impact upon students' Occupational Plans and Occupa- 
tional Aspirations? 

k . One of the major emphases in the middle school literature 
is placed upon the notion that each student is an individ- 
ual who should work at his own capacity, providing his 
own standards for achievement and his own criterion for 
success. Does this kind of approach modify a student's 
perceptions of the importance of the grades which are 
assigned to hi* work? Do they feel as if there should 
he some kind of formal recognition for excelling in 
academically competitive activities? Are middle school 
students more likely to feel that it is not so important 
to rank high in their classes or that it is not so 
important to do better than others in school? Does 
this kind of educational program alter students' percep- 
*1 >r;-s of the importance of good grades in general? 
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5 . In the middle school literature, some emphasis has been 
placed upon the espect of parental Influence upon 
students. Of Importance In this are is how students per- 
ceive certain things about their parents, e.g. , parental 
interest in their school work, surveillance of their 
academic behavior, etc. More specifically, the concerns 
are: 

a. Are middle school students more likely to feel 
that their parents are better informed about 
their academic behavior? 

b. Will there be between -school differences In 
student perceptions of how parentis feel about 
the importance of good grades or of doing 
better than others in their class or about their 
academic performance in general? 

c. Are middle school students more or less likely 
to perceive that their parents hold high expecta- 
tions for them with regard to their future formal 
education? 

6. A considerable amount of attention has been given to the 
role of the peer group in the middle school literature. 
There seems to be some disagreement about what kinds of 
'age groups" are best for children. There is a concern 
about the middle school years being a period of rebellion 
against adult authority and as a time of great peer 
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group involvement. There ere pronouncements that 
middle school students should he grouped and regrouped 
in order to impede clique formation and to encourage a 
variety of social encounters to facilitate social 
adjustment . Although many of these kinds of issues can 
only be assessed with a longitudinal survey , some 
kinds of questions can be pursued in this project: 
a. The literature, to be discussed, asserts that 

the middle school program permits and encourages 
a student to work at his own lhvel. One question 
which may be asked, then, is do a student* s 
friends feel that he does as well as he is cap- 
able of doing? This is one kind of measure 
or' indicator of whether or not middle school 
and junior hi$i school students might be working 
at their own level. Another indication might 
bfe provided by asking a student if his own 
friends are doing as well as they are capable 
of doing. 

b. The presence or absence of peer group pressure 
for performance may be of importance. How 
important is it to one’s friends that a student 
should get good grades? Do peer group expectations 
vary with the kind of school program organization? 



O 
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c. An important aspect of schooling is that of 

anticipatory socialization or preparing a person 
for future achievement and attainment. One ques- 
tion may he: does the middle school program 

modify student plans for future formal educational 
goals? 

7. Of central importance to the middle school concept, of 

course, is the whole question of student - teacher relation- 
ships from the student*s point , of view. Are middle school 
students more likely to feel that they get along better 

I i * • 

* 

with their teachers? Are they more likely to view their 
teachers as being concerned about how they do in school? 

* i ' 

If students feel that they have certain problems in a 
class - or perhaps with the entire course itself - to 
who® are they likely to turn for* help; the teacher, 
their parents, a friend, a classmate who excels in the 
course? Are there differences between schools? Another 
way in which student-teacher relationships may be enhanced 
is through personal interaction. The question may be 
posed: how often do students talk to their teachers ? 

Do middle school students talk to their teachers more 
often than do Junior hi#i school students? Do the two 
groups of students differ in their feelings that they 
have the opportunity to talk to their teachers as often 
as they would like to? Is there any evidence of group 
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norms in either type of school vhich may prohibit 

students from talking to teachers? 

% 

8. Another concern of the middle school philosophy is that 

of providing the chance for students to be able to identify 
with particular teachers and to feel that there is at 
least one staff member to whom each student may be able 
to refer to as ”ny teacher.” To what extent does this 
occur? Are middle school students more likely to state 

i • • ■. i 

‘ that they do, in fact, have a favorite teacher? if so, 
are there differences in junior high school and middle 
school students' perceptions about how their teachers 

view them, their performance, and their chances for the 

.. . • ... "1 •* , • • 

future? 

As indicated, a large number of questions may be asked with 
regard to\the role of the middle school student. Since any student 
role is essentially a developmental one - a process of ‘‘becoming” - 
many of these questions can .only be adequately assessed througi a 
longitudinal examination* By attempting to empirically assess the 
above listed kinds of concerns,, however, we can establish at least 
a partial view of hpw the middle school concept and its implementa- 
tion affects the student, role at one particular point in time. 

Such an initial cross-sectional study, however, also provides base- 
line data for future longitudinal evaluations* 
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III. Parental Roles 

In many formal statements of the middle school philosophy, it 

is stated that since schools find their roots in society, they 

* • 

should he designed to serve society's needs* Since there has never 
been a consensus about what "society's needs"' are, there is little 
agreement about whether even the most specialised forms and advanced 
levels of education meet such a goal. At the middle school age-grade 
level, then, there are probably even wore difficulties inherent in 
attempting to ascertain whether or not schools do meet such lofty 
objectives. Since these students live with their parents, and since 
parents are likely to have a number of notions about what society's 
needs are, it is assumed that we can get some indication of whether 
or not the two different kinds of school program organisations do 
meet society's needs by gathering. Information on parental perceptions 

v . 

of this aspect of education. 

. * ' 

In much of the literature about middle schools, parental in- 
volvement and participation in educational programs is often mentioned, 
e.g. , the need to enlist parental cooperation and interest in student 
affairs, to obtain parental support for and encouragement of academic 
performance, etc. Some publications describe procedures for setting 
up programs ensuring parental participation in order to stimulate 
their interest and to enhance their understanding of the middle 
school. Since parents sure mentioned in the related literature rather 
frequently if not extensively, it may be surmised that parental roles 
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are integral to the middle school program. Three major kinds of 

♦ 

questions can be raised regarding the role of the parent: 

1. Do parents of junior high and middle school students 

differ in their attitudes toward their children? 

a. Are parents of middle school students more likely 
to feel that their children actually enjoy going 
to School? Are their children more likely to 

talk about their school work at home? How 'do parents 
feel about school work in general - is it too hard 
or too easy for their children? 

b. Do parents differ in their views about education 
iii general , e.g. , should parents be forced to send 
their children to school? If so, do they feel all 
parents should be forced to send their Children 
all the way through high school? 

c. Does the kind of school program organization appear 
to have any association with differences in parents' 
expectations for their children's futures? Do 
parents differ in their perceptions of the Chances 
that their children will finish higi school or go 

on to college? How far in the formal education 
system do they really feel that their children 
will go? 

d. Do parents of children in the two education,*! 
systems see any differences in peer group climates? 
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Do middle school parents have different views of 
the kinds of success that mi git be expected of 
their children' 8 friends? 

e. Do the two groups of parents have different opinions 
about the work their children do? Do both groups 
feel that their children do as well in school as 
they are capable of doing? Do they feel that 
grades are important? Should there be some formal 
acknowledgement or incentive fox academic achieve- 
ment? How important are grades as compared to 
other aspects of education? 

2. Do middle school parents and Junior high school parents 

have different feelings about their relationships with 

the schools? 

. . t . 

a. One important aim of parental involvement is that 
of keeping parents informed about their children's 
activities in school. Are there any differences 
between the two parent groups in the extent to 
which they feel that they are able to keep up 
with what their children do in school? 

b. Are there differences between the two groups of 
parents with regard to the number of improvements 
that they feel should be made in the schools? Are 
there differences between parents with respect to 
which kinds of improvements should be made (bussing. 
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it has been suggested, may be an Issue at the 

»• 

middle school and not at the Junior high school)? 

3. Are there differences between parental perceptions of 

student - teacher relationships? Are middle school parents 
more likely to state that their children view their 
teachers as "ny teacher”? Are they more likely to feel 
that the teachers are really interested in their children’s 
progress? 

• # • # ^ • '* t # * 

These kinds of questions, of course , are of central importance 

...... *. . 

to any kind of school system. Again, any review of the literature 
or any discussion with a knowledgeable person will give evidence of 
a number of other questions which should be formulated. Since, how- 

. ^ i t •. t 

ever, the above kinds of questions deal with issues Integral to 
middle schools as well as other schools, and since these particular 
kinds of questions are likely to be pertinent for future developments 
(thus establishing the basis for longitudinal studies), these are 
the major questions which guide this particular evaluation. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OP THE LITERATURE 
Why a Middle School? 

In summing up a number of disparate issues covered in a dis- 
cussion about educational philosophies and educational programs , Craryl 
proclaimed that there are only two current educational problems: human- 
izing the process of education in the school and bringing the academic 
curriculum into congruence with social reality. Since this evaluation 
is focused upon the impact of a modified organizational approach, the 
first problem suggested by Crary is predominantly emphasized. 
^yEichhorn 2 has advanced one of the more cogent arguments regarding 
the middle school. Implicit in his presentation is the notion that the 

t 

• « 

adherence to the middle school concept is based upon a value Judgement. 
In stating that there must be certain fundamental causes which lead 
people to support such a premise, he recognizes that these causes are 
philosophic rather than scientific, for the related literature contains 
little if any research evidence which might establish any well-defined 
set of causal factors. This is attributed to the fact that few 



^Crary , Ryland, response to paper entitled "Rationale for 
Emergence — A Look at the Middle School" presented by Dr. Donald 
Eichhora at the Conference on the Middle School: Rationale and 
Development, December 11, 196? at the School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

^Eichhom, op. cit. 
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researchers have had the opportunity to collect data dealing with either 
the causes for or the validity of the noddle school type of organization. 
Underlying such a philosophic value premise are certain basic assumptions 
which, as Eichhom suggests, should be investigated further: (l) youngsters 
in the years 10 to 14 constitute a distinct stage of development involving 
similar physical, social, emotional and mental characteristics; (2) students 
in the years 10 to Ik possess growth characteristics which are signif- 
icantly different from the growth characteristics of the same aged student 
of the early decades of this century; (3) societal forces ^f today 
suggest a new pattern of school organization for the middle years; and 
(k) current and former organization models no longer adequately Nserve 
the transient, Bince the testing of these different assumptions!- 
all of which are basic to the middle school philosophy - is beyond* 
the scope of this project, these assumptions are necessarily accepted 
as being a priori assumptions . 

As will be subsequently discussed, nearly every author agrees 
with the first assumption: middle school age students are somehow 
different from all other students. Furthermore, most authors agree 
that school for such students should be different shomehow. At this 
point, opinion becomes divided. 

Vars\ like many authors, has asked the question ; What should 
t-e thv nature of this school? Like most of the answers provided for us, 

"»rs, ordon F. , Guidelines for Junior and Middle School 

y Jurat ion: A Su mmary of Posit ions, National Association cf^ ^condarv 

Principals , Washington , P,?., P. 1. 

£? 
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”3 vars has proffered a series of guidelines, e.g., a ’’desirable separate 

learning climate", 1 a school that will "emphasize tremendous changes" 
in the world and how to cope with such changes, ? and where "every 
subject is taught to reveal opportunities for further study," 3 etc. 

While most of these kinds of guidelines are also held for other levels 
of formal education, each point has been the subject of much debate and 
speculation. Why are these kinds of suggestions, none of which have 
been f ully resolved, currently being directed at the middle school level 
In the early part of the century, the junior high school movement 
was an integral part of a larger movement to extend secondary education 
downward. 1 * One major reason for doing this was to provide some exposure 
to this kind of experience for those children who terminated their 
formal education at the minimum legal age or grade level. It is this 
particular aspect of the junior hi school, i.e., the emulation of 
senior high school, which is currently subjected to the greatest amount 

of criticism. ^ 



lvars , cp. cit. 

2loc. cit,. P. 5 
3 Ibld. 

Vittel, rack E. , 'hanging Patterns of Education- "The M 1ddl 
Years.’' College o f Education Record. W (March 19^7 >, 

C 'TMd. 
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Most challengers do not take Issue with the general purpose of the 
Junior high , but rather their criticisms are directed at the educational 
and social programs embodied in its framework . Harking to Ccnant * b-^ 
memorandum, it is often said that while the pattern of the Junior high 
School closely parrallels that of the senior high school, there is little 
evidence to Justify such a pattern for middle school age students. 2 On 
the other hand, it might be added that there is also little evidence 
to support the. contention that senior high educational and social prorams 
are inappropriate for middle school age students. 

4 

The emulation of senior high schools has stimulated a considerable 
amount of criticism, however, on the gprounds that (l) middle school age 
children are not ready for high school type social activities and events 3, 
(2) the departmentalization of curriculum and the specialization of 
teachers create conditions which are too impersonal! zed for the needs 
of these students 1 * , and ( 3) a kind of social stigma is attached to the 
term "Junior” for both staff and students - both may be merely treading 
water until they are ’’promoted” to the senior high school level, 5 



i Con ant , James B,, ”A Memorandum to School Boards: Recommendations 

for Education in the Junior High School Years The School in the Middle : 
Div ided Opinion on Divided Schools , Barnett, et. al., (Eds.) Hew York: 
enter for Urban Education, 1968, 62-63 



?Eiehhom, op. cit . 



^ The Middle School , Saginaw Township Community Schools, June, 1966. 

** T Uakly, ’ 'ill lam J., "West Jefferson Hills Union ’Middle School’", 
st Jefferson Hills School District: ’lair-ton , Pa., 196U, P. 5 




'Fichhoro, op. cit. 
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Consequently, there has been a widespread search for a different 
hind of school organization both for pubescent pupils and their teachers* 

In doing so, many school system have adopted *\at least in part - the 

• *'• • • I ' 

middle school pattern of: organization. ^ 

Williams 1 asserts that our nation's middle^ chools are more likely 
to differ from one another than they are to resento^e each other, but 
there are some common features* In general , the attempt has been made 

• . . , . • \ • ♦ t * *• 

, : . \ » 

to combine the best features of the self-contained l^ea of the elementary 

• *• * l • • 

school with the best features of the secondary schools. Williams, however, 

• • \ 

is concerned that this could result in having two schools in one building 

\ ’ * * * 

(he found one school, for example, in which the fifth and sixth grades 

were on one floor while the seventh and eighth were on another) , an 

c •• *++ ' + * v‘ • ‘ 

entity which would only preserve the elements of over-isolation and 
extreme departmentalization - the two factors which gave impetus to the 
middle school movement. 

In implementing the middle school concept , however, a number of 
cautionary notes have been sounded. Carroll 2 , for example, has expressed 
two concerns about the program: (l) an undue emphasis may have been 

placed on the assumption that there is a relationship between the housing 
of different grades in a building and the provision of a high quality 
education; and (2) the middle school mi&t become a prestige symbol 
similar to that of team teaching in recent years - administrators may 



lu illiams, Emmett L., "The Middle School - Rational Perspectives." 
Paper presented at the Conference cm "The Middle School: Rationale and 

Development.” School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, Deceofcer 
11, 1967. 

O ^Carroll , Donald M., Tr., "-he Curriculum and the Middle School." 

I KJ( : aper presented at Conference, University of Pittsburgh , December 11, 1967 . 
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adopt the middle school program as a means of getting on the band wagon. 
!*oth concerns should be. empirically explored with more comprehensive 
research designs within the not-too-distant future. 

In summary, the middle school concept represents a real effort 
to provide a new kind of school organization. The implementation of 
such a program, it is said,, should modify the interpersonal and struc- 
tural relationships within and between teachers, students, and parents. 

It is the intent of this evaluation to first provide an empirical 
assessment of whether the kinds of interpersonal relationships that do 
occur approximate those described in the literature on the middle schools. 
Secondly, an attempt will be made to determine if there are difference 
between the middle school program and the functioning of the more 
traditional Junior high school program.' 

In order to do. this,, tfce following groups are to be investigated: 
middle school and Junior high school teachers, middle school and Junior 
high school students, and parents of middle school and Junior higi 
school students. The remainder of this section on Related Literature 
shall be focused upon that literature which best indicated what the 
expectations are for each of the above roles. 

Staff Roles: Major Expectations 

There appears to be a rather unique problem regarding the 
selection and retention of teachers at the Junior high and middle school 
levels . 1 It seems as if there is a peculiarly high rate of teacher 



1 Personal communications with Junior high school principal and 
the middle school principal cooperating in conducting this evaluation. 
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turnover in these kinds of schools: this is often attributed to the 
movement to other age-arade levels* In addressing themselves to this 
problems , a number of principals have concluded that certain personal 
qualifications and specialized training are needed for thbse staff menibers 
who work at this grade level. * The major consideration is that such 
teaching assignments should not be viewed as training ground for other 
grade levels ; neither should it be seen as a place for the placement 

of either "promoted” elementary staff or "demoted" senior high school 

^ ju< 

staff members. Vars 2 has made the observation that one's effectiveness 

as a junior high school teacher depends as much on personality us 

training, but many people with different types, of personality find 

happiness and success at this level. As has been demonstrated by 

* 

Erickson and associates^, however, happiness and success ~ as indicated 
by teachers’ reported satisfaction with their jobs, the types of 
students assigned to them, parental cooperation, and teaching as a 
career - has little to do with whether or not a teacher later chooses 



Ivars , Gordon F. , Guidelines for Junior High and Middle School 
Education: A Summary of Positions , National Association of Secondary 

~chool Principals, Washington, D. 0. 19 66, P. 5. Mills, deorge E. , 

The Middle School. Michigan Association of School Boards, University 
of Michigan, Pp. Q-10. Grooms, M. &nn. Perspectives on the Middle 
School Columbus ; Charles E. Merrill Books, TncV, 1967* Pp". ^5-53. 



-7nrs, Guidelines, op. eit. 



^Erickson, Edsel L. , Jacobs, George W. , Johanson, Judith J. , and 
Robin, Stanley, Teacher Mobility, Teacher Dropout and the Expectations 
of Family and Friends , Office of Education: Bureau of Research, U. q . 

''opt. of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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to remain in a school setting* Nevertheless , a number of au th ors^ have 
maintained that since the junior higfc school has beeen an imitation of 
the senior high school with the burden of being a ” junior” or lower 
status school, teachers may be as eager as are students to advance 
into the senior high school setting. 2 For te . es, then, on»? of the 
features of the middle school program is ». • w- social status would 
be appended to the teaching position which is '^ore nearly in line with 

s *v« 

that of other elementary and secondary teaching positions. 

In this administrative attempt to enhance the prestige value of 
the middle school teaching role, there is a more or less explicit 
assumption that middle school teachers will be more likely to be 
satisfied with their teaching position, more likely* to look favorably 
upon middle school grade level assignments, more likely to be satisfied 
with the kinds of children they teach, and - perhaps more important - 
less likely to either plan or desire to leave to obtain a teaching 
position in either the elementary or senior high school grade levels . 
Alexander 3 , in facty has suggested a few hypotheses that appear useful 
in testing these assumptions. 

t * 

• • S • -V . # . ' 0 • . 

1 Livings ton, A. High, "She Middle School.” Illinois Education 
(April 1968). Blakley , op. cit. Alexander, William A. , and milams, 
T^rsnett L« , Schools for the Middle Years.” Educational Leadership, 23 
(December 1965) 217 - 223. Kittelj op. cit. 

2 Kittel, op. Cit. 

3 

Alexander, William M. , et. al, , The Emergent, Middle School . new 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969^ Pn/ 143-1 
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The extent to which teachers in any school may he characterized hy 
che above kinds of attitudes may vary hy age, sex, prior experience and 
training. Nickerson*, for example, has found that the holding power 
of the Junior high school is particularly weak among young teachers of 

t . » * 

both sexes, but especially so. with mep. Although teachers past hO with 
many years of experience often expressed the least satisfaction with 
their wcrk, they were more apt to regard Junior high teaching as a 
permanent career and to plan on remaining until retirement. Will these 
kinds of variables still obtain within the middle school setting? If 
so, to what extent do they differ from those in the Junior high, school 
setting? Given the amount of attention that hap been ..given to enhancing 

• t 

the social status and* occupational prestige at this level 2 -^even if 

*• * Q 

by only changing the name of the program from "Junior” to "middle” - 
it can be surmised that middle school teachers should be jaore likely 
to view theirs as being a more satisfactory and rewarding experience. 

The middle school concept has been developed at the same time 
that a number of other innovations have been adapted in education. One 
of these is team teaching. In the two schools selected in this sample, 

^Nickerson, Neal C., Jr., "Junior High Schools Are on the Way Out." 
Vrry.n., et. al, The School In the Middle , op. cit., Pp. 51-52. 

~ Con ant , op. cit. P. 62. 

•?danovics, Paul J. , "Analyzing Trends in School Reorganization: 

” mi adit School and the Junior High School." The School in the Middle , 
tt, et. al. (Eds), op. cit., P. 18. 
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the middle school employs a variation of this practice while the Junior 
high school does not. The West Middle School teacher teams are composed 
of professionals who represent various academic specialties. 1 Of 
paramount importance in team teaching is the establishment of group 

j • 

rapport. Team members* it is said* should share in the appointment 
of additional or replacement personnel; individuals who cannot work 

with the team should be removed as soon as possible. 2 Grooms ^ states 

/ 

that in the ideal middle school population of from 700-800 students* 
each teaching team should deal with a given sub-population of from 
90-100 students. Other authorities^, however* indicate that each t 
teaching team shouldjwork with a group of approximately 150 children - 
this is similar to the number of students in each group assigned to the 
West Middle School teacher teams. West Middle School teachers who are 
on teams share in teaching the students assigned to them and in the 
planning of their students curricular activities. 5 It is acknowledged 

1 Grooms, op. cit. P. 65* 

2 Ibid. 

3lbid. 

^Report of the Intermediate or Middle School Committee, Barnett, 
et. al. (Eds . ) , The School in the Middle, op. cit. P. 2hj. 

5DeHaan, Ross, Oral presentation at Junior Hi<gi and Middle School 
Staff In-Service Program, Vest Middle School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
December 3 * 1969. 
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that such an interdisciplinary effort in curricular planning is 
difficult* for most anticipatory training has been in the area of 
planning at the individual classroom level. 1 Furthermore, with regard 
to the concept of team teaching itself, Williams^ states that there are 
three stages: (1) team members are initially, enthusiastic, but are 

generally dependent upon on individual who emerges as a "leader”, 

(2) disenchantment with the leader or with, the team, and (3) finally a 
kind of interdependence which should prompts the desired kind of 
rapport. If this is true, it indicates a major limitation of this 
study, for it cannot be determined Just which "stage" any one of the 
West Middle School teacher teams might be in to do so would, of 
course, entail a longitudinal analysis. However, with the rigit kinds 
of questions , "re con provide some assessment of whether or not the 
team members are interdependent and do approximate the final stage of 
team development. 

In the West Middle School, the teacher teams meet at least once 
a week; son® may meet each day. 3 As a team, the participants discuss 
with each other such problems os student attendance, classroom behavior, 
academic performance, etc. In this way, each teacher is said to have 
a pretty good idea about what other teachers are doing with the commonly 

1 Williams , Emmett S. , "What is the Middle School For?" Paper 
presented at Junior High arid Middle School Staff In-Service Program, 

West Middle School, ^rand Rapids, M ichigan, December 3, 1969. 

2lbid. 

^DeHaan, op. cit. 
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